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by George Cordes, Jr. 

The St. Michael’s College 
Board of Trustees approved a 
proposal to increase tuition, 
room, board and fees almost 20 
percent for the 1981-82 academ- 
ic year. The board raised the 
“comprehensive fees” of the 
college to $6,850 for standard 
residence when it met last 
weekend, an increase of $1,150 
per student. 

The tuition hike was “double 
the largest increase in the 
history of the college,” Presi- 
dent Edward L. Henry said at 
an informational meeting Mon- 
day. $950 of the standard in- 
crease will pay for the “normal 


Saint Michael’s College 


functions of the college,’ and 
the remaining $200 of each 
charge will be tacked on to the 
school’s financial aid program, 
he said. 

The board also “‘overwhelm- 
ingly’’ approved a revised core 
curriculum for the college, and 
authorized college officials to 
borrow money to build new stu- 
dent residences near Hodson 
Hall, Henry announced. 

In total dollars, the increase 
will mean an extra $300,000 for 
a financial aid program current- 
ly allocating $950,000 to needy 
St. Michael’s students. Based 
upon an official college estimate 
of 1,500 students next year, the 
total hike will bring in about 
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$1.7 million in revenues. 

Henry and his assistant, 
David LaMarche, said the in- 
crease parallels those presently 
being reported by other private 
colleges across the country. 
“The rest of the colleges are go- 
ing up significantly. Most of 
them will be above us,’”’ Henry 
said. 

LaMarche showed adminis- 
trators and student representa- 
tives at the meeting figures 
from similar colleges: while St. 
Anselm’s fees will remain lower 
than St. Michael’s (from $5,585 
this year to $6,400 next year), 
Holy Cross will increase from 
$6,850 to $8,000; St. Lawrence 
will jump from $7,090 to 
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Male executives dominate SMC 


by Susan Roberts 
- Despite a slow but steady in- 
crease in women faculty and 


_staff members at St. Michael’s, 


key executive positions are still 
held solely by men. The minor 
administrative positions held 
by women are ‘“‘mostly suppor- 
according to 
modern languages depart- 
ment Chairwoman Anne Mc- 
Connell, who also chairs the 


campus Affirmative Action 


The five major administra- 
tive positions of the college — 


_ vice president for academic af- 


fairs, operations, institutional 


advancement, fiscal affairs and 


student affairs — are all oc- 


cupied by men. These posi- 
tions* are instrumental in 
establishing policies and guide- 
lines at St. Michael’s. 
Additionally, of the 30 mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, 
only two are women. Half of the 
trustees, in accordance with the 
board’s bylaws, are Edmundite 
priests, which leaves two 
women trustees out of 15, ac- 
cording to Vice President for 
Operations John Gutman. But 
according to college President 


Edward L. Henry, this number — 


is “high for a governing board.” 

The absence of women in 
decision-making roles at St. 
Michael’s reflects a_ societal 
trend, according to Henry. 
“Women, Catholics and blacks 


*G.A. juggles makeup of 


Alliot, Rathskeller boards 


The student General Assembly voted to remove the four 
members of the Rathskeller Board of Directors from the Alliot 
Governing Board on a motion by Rathskeller manager Tom Lam- 


_ pognana during a meeting Tuesday. The assembly also voted to 







allow the campus pub directors to select their successors, who were 
previously chosen by the G.A. Personnel and Nominations Com- 
mittee. 

Lam na told the student representatives that ‘‘Rat’’ 
managers devote little time to the Alliot board because of their in- 
volvement with the pub. He also motioned to add two members to 
the Alliot board’s remaining three and make the chair of that 
board a voting member of the Rathskeller board, which the 
assembly passed. 

G.A. President Molly Dwyer cited complaints that most Alliot 
Hall activities center around the student pub at present. ‘‘I feel 
this is the best way to get things happening in Alliot,” she said of 
the motion. 

Concerning the selection of his successors, Lampognana explain- 
ed that members of the Rathskeller board, after operating the pub 
for a year, would be better able to choose people for the opening 
positions than would the ‘‘P and N” committee. 

Dwyer again agreed, saying the committee was the most 
qualified group to select the first-year managers, but does not 
presently have the knowledge of Rathskeller operations and skills 
needed to select its directors. . : 

Eileen O’Brien, vice president, amended the motion to allow for 
approval of the new managers by the G.A. 

Sue Gallagher, chairwoman of the Student Life Committee, an-. 
nounced that tentative dates have been determined for room draw, 
which will be structured differently this year. 

Preferred housing is scheduled before special interest housing. 
This way students can try for preferred housing and still be able to 
retain their places in special interest housing, Gallagher said. 

There will also be intra-house squatters rights. This, she explain- 
ed is for people who wish to remain in the same house but not 
necessarily the same recom. She added that room draw will be held 
at night. ‘‘So you don’t have to miss classes.” 

In other business, the G.A. passed motions to close Ross Sports 
Center, Saturday, March 21 for extra-mural basketball games and 
Sunday, March 29 for the Special Olympics. The Special Olympics 
had been moved from March 28 due to a conflict with pre- 
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have been notable for the 
absence on academic and finan- 
cial boards’’ in colleges and 
businesses everywhere,’”’ he 
said. 

Gutman agreed. ‘If people 
are saying it’s still a man’s 
world at St. Michael’s, it is only 
reflecting society as a whole.” 
Gutman pointed to the increas- 
ed role of women at St. 
Michael’s since it became coed- 
ucational in 1970. ‘‘Women 


‘have penetrated the so-called 


cont. on page 4 


$7,920; Assumption is going 
from $5,910 to $6,810; and Mid- 
dlebury’s price will rise from 
$7,800 to $9,300. 

An article from a Feb. 9 issue 
of The Chronicle of Higher 
Education cited three schools 
which will break the $10,000 





Trustees approve record tuition, fees hike 


mark: Bennington College, Har- 
vard University and Stanford 
University. ‘‘. . . the 12-to-15 
percent increases approved by 
the trustees of Bennington, 
Harvard and Stanford may well 
become a gerleral pattern,” the 

cont. on page 3 


- Spring has arrived in Vermont this week — at least for these 
Purtill Hall frisbee players. (David Walsh Photo) 


‘Hi, 1’m Johnny Cash’ 


by Kathleen Moore 

Country singer Johnny Cash 
is coming to St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. He will appear with his 
wife, June Carter, and the 
Great Eighties/8 on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 25, at the Ross Sports 
Center. 

The concert is sponsored by 
the Purple Knights - Boosters, 
and will benefit the SMC bas- 
ketball team. John Laberge, 
president of the Boosters, said 
ticket sales are going very well 
— 2,000 tickets had been sold 
as of Feb. 12. The Boosters 
hope to have a sell-out crowd at 
the 3,700 seat gymnasium. 


we 
a 3 


However, the Cash organiza- 
tion, Artist’s Consultants Pro- 
ductions Inc., signed a contract 
guaranteeing the Boosters 
$3,500 regardless of ticket 
“sales. 

The Rev. John LaBrake, 
director of special events, said 
ACP contacted the college 


about having Cash play here | 


because it had heard that St. 
Michael’s had the finest facili- 
ties in Vermont for holding a 
concert. A spokesman for ACP 
said Cash also liked the 
religious atmosphere of the col- 
lege, according to LaBrake. 
Cash is said to be a deeply 
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Students participating in the Hunger Awareness Workshop last Saturday experienced a typical rice 


.., at RSC 


religious man. 

“They changed their whole 
intinerary’” to come to St. 
Michael’s, LaBrake said. Cash 
is currently on a New England 
tour. 

Cash, who is said to be con- 
cerned with the comfort and 
happiness of his audience, in- 
sisted that tickets not be sold 
for seats in ‘‘dead areas.”’ These 
are areas where the sound or 
view of the stage is bad, 
LaBrake said. 

Tickets for the Johnny Cash 
show are $8.50 and $10 and are 
available at the athletic office 
at the Ross Sports Center. 


_eaten by impoverished peoples and learned of the economic and political forces surrounding the 
orld hunger issue. See story on page 2. (Ellen Payne Photo) 
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Maldistribution starves many, feeds few 


by Noreen Chambers 

Over 20 million people starve 
death or die from hunger- 
elated illnesses every year. Dr. 
Villiam Wilson, associate pro- 
essor of political science, told 
nm attentive audience of about 
0 St. Michael’s College 
tudents that the problem lies 
n the “‘tremendous maldistri- 
yution”’ of food to poor nations. 
Wilson was one of the speakers 

-at a Hunger Awareness Day 
program held last Saturday in 
Bergeron. 

Wilson said food has become 
a marketplace product. It is 
used as a “tool” of foreign 
»olicy, and both poor nations 
ind industrialized nations are 
susceptiblé to the mismanage- 
nent of food distribution. 
Nilson said sometimes nations 
ike the United States will ex- 
yort food only when it is 
guaranteed that they will 
receive a needed product in 
return. 

Dr. Joseph Kroger, chairman 
of the religious studies depart- 
ment, agreed with Wilson and 
he said the causes of hunger are 
both economic and political. He 
said hunger has become a well- 
organized and well-planned con- 
dition that is ‘“‘not malicious by 
motive but is malicious by 
fact.”’ 

Both speakers agreed that 
unfair practices of land owner- 
ship and land use exist in poor 
nations. 

Wilson said farmers in poor 
nations are forced to grow their 
crops for export because there 





is a greater return on foods for 
export than on foods sold with- 
in a nation. Therefore, agricul- 
tural production is not being 
directed toward those who need 
the food, he said. 

Affluent nations are placing 
extraordinary pressure on agri- 
cultural production, Wilson 
said. He pointed out that there 
is a direct correlation between 
beef-eating and affluence. In 
1940 the average American con- 
sumed 551 pounds of beef; in 
1970 he consumed 1,141 
pounds of beef. Wilson said the 
higher one goes on the food 
chain, the less efficient is the 
agriculture. 

Wilson said that in the poorer 
nations’ grain is being used to 
feed cattle (which results in 
higher quality meat) instead of 
the people. These less 
developed countries devote 
more acreage to export crops 
than to those for domestic.con- 
sumption. 

Kroger said that foreign com- 
panies often buy land from poor 
farmers and use their crops for 
export. In 1976 the U.S. gave a 
$6 million, 20-year loan to the 
Latin American Agricultural 
Business Development Corp. to 
promote economic growth with- 
in poor Latin American nations. 

This corporation, though, is 
comprised of American com- 
panies such as United Brands 
and Borden. These companies 
are profitting from an increase 
in economic growth but the 
poor are receiving very little. 

Wilson said future problems 
in eliminating hunger will prob- 
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Religion studies department chairman Dr. Joseph Kroger alerted 
students in the Hunger Awareness Workshop to the economic and 
political causes of world hunger. (Ellen Payne Photo) 


ably lie in production. He cited 
less and less available land and 
water, uneven implementation 
of technology, greater fluctua- 
tions in weather patterns and 
higher energy costs as future 
obstacles, 

Kroger and Wilson anid the 
role of the U.S. is becoming in- 
creasingly important in the 
world food market. It produces 


* 42 percent of the wheat and 63 


percent of the corn the world 
consumes. Wilson said the U.S. 
is ‘‘crucial to the interdepen- 
dent global food situation.”’ 
Wilson is a member of the Ox- 
ford Committee for Famine 
Relief. The independent organi- 
zation assists the small, rural 
areas of less developed nations 
and educates. the people of 


these areas to better help them- 
selves, 

Kroger said emergency relief, 
food aid and assistance, charit- 
able contributions and personal 
one-on-one responses are effec- 
tive ways of responding to the 
effects of hunger but the only 
way to solve the problem is 
through political channels. 

Kroger added ‘‘We can give 
till our hearts break, but we can 
be sure there will be starving 
people 20 years from now.” If 
the world hunger problem is to 
be resolved, the resources of 
government must be changed, 
he said. This will come through 
a collective effort and long- 
range policies. 

Kroger suggested a ‘‘serious 
reorganization’’ of the U/S. 


foreign assistance program. He 
said there is confusion in its 
purpose, conflict between help- 
ing the poor and U.S. commer- 
cial interests, a misconception 
of its goals and inadequacies i in 
monitoring how aid is used. He 
also said that U.S. contribu- 
tions in foreign aid have declin- 
ed in recent years. The U.S. 
ranks 16th of the 17 industria- 
lized nations who provide aid to 
poor nations. ‘‘We give very lit- 
tle and give it poorly,’’ he said. 

Kroger, a member of Bread 
for the World (a christian lobby- 
ing organization), urged mem- 
bers of the audience to write 
their congressional representa- 


‘tives and to work within the 


system. He told students “to 
keep up” with the hunger issue 
and support those groups they 
agree with. 

The movie, “‘I Want to Live,”’ 
donated by The Hunger Pro- 
ject, a hunger awareness orga- 
nization based in San Fran- 
cisco, was shown. 


The banquet served 25 a 
“world model’’ of food con- 
sumption. Five students were. 
seated at a set table and were 
served a ‘‘typical’”’ American 
dinner of roast beef, potato, 
vegetables and wine. About 10 
other students were seated at a 
bare table and were served rice, 
gravy and water, a typical 
Asian meal. The remainder of 
the students were seated on the 
floor and were served only a 
bowl of plain rice, a dinner 
eaten by the very poor. 

All of the American diners ex- 
pressed feelings of guilt about 
having such.a plentiful meal 
while the others had very little 
to eat. Several of the “poor” 
diners said they did feel “‘a little 
animosity’’ towards the Ameri- 
can group. 

Most of the students said 
they were more aware of hunger 
after the program and several 
expressed interest in joining 
various hunger organizations. 

Program coordinator Mark 
Fitzgibbons and Laura Dintino 
said they hope for another 
Hunger Awareness Day pro- 
gram and even more student in- 
terest next year. 


Students dance for $50, 000 


by Bridget vad 
An expected 700 participants 
will help the national Multiple 
Sclerosis Society reach its goal 
of raising $50,000 during the 
7th annual MS Dance Mara- 


thon at St. Michael’s College, % 


according to Dr. Robert Smilo- 
vitz, executive director of the 
Northeast Chapter. 

The dance marathon will take 
place March 13, 14 and 15 in the 
Ross Sports Center gym. 


Ann Hancock of the Crown 
and Sword Society said that 
organization has taken on the 
responsibility of supplying 
students to work. St. Michael’s 


. collected $30,630 for MS in last 


year’s marathon, she said. 

Calling the event at St. 
biggest per 
capita marathon in the nation,”’ 
Smilovitz said it ‘‘could never 
happen without the help of 
the kids.” 


Norwich University, Lyndon 
and Johnson State Colleges 
have competed in the past, but 
there is a chance Johnson will 
not participate this year, 
Smilovitz said. 

Burlington FM-radio station 


WQCR will donate the music. 
for the marathon, and disc 
jockey John Nichols will pro- 


vide his services for the seventh . 


year in a row, Smilovitz said. 

The Multiple Sclerosis Socie- 
ty will also pay Saga Food Ser- 
vices to cater the marathon. 
According to Smilovitz, this is 
the first year that has been 
done. 


The scholarship prizes will be - 


awarded at each school to the 
couples who turn in the largest 
number of total pledges. First 
place is $250 for each partner, 
and second place is $150 for 


each partner. The prizes will be 
awarded at the Dance Mara- 
thon Banquet held about a 


month after the dene Smilo- 


vitz said. 

Multiple Sclerosis is one of 
the most common organic dis- 
eases affecting the nervous 
system. While rarely fatal in its 
early stages, it may be progres- 
sive and cause long incapacity. 
The cause is unknown. 


Students who would like to 


help find a cure by partici- 
pating in the MS Dance Mara- 
thon may pick up information 
and applications in Alliot 124. 


Bits of trivia 


by Joh P. Roy 


Every time I open a book, I 


get the same feeling that 
Howard Carter must have had 
when he opened King Tut’s 
tomb for the first time. I feel 
that I will make new discover- 
ies that may change my life or 
my thoughts about life. Here 
are some quotes I agree with: 
Thomas Jefferson said, “I 
cannot live without books.”’ 
“Don’t join the book burners. 
Don’t think you are going to 
conceal faults by concealing 
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evidence that they ever — 


existed.’’ 
Eisenhower) 

“The gains of education are 
never really lost. Books may be 
burned and cities sacked, but 
truth, like the yearning for 
freedom, lives in the hearts of 
humble men.” (Franklin D. 
Roosevelt) 

“This will never be a civilized 
country until we expend more 
money for books than we do for 
chewing gum.” (Elbert Hub- 
bard) 


(Dwight D. 


pie, 


- 





Dr. Dominique Casavant 


Trustees okay borrowing 


for townhouse construction 


cont. from page 1 
report stated. 

The significantly higher 20 
percent increase of St. 
Michael’s marks the second 
year of a ‘‘strategy”’ for bring- 
ing the revenues of the college 
closer to operating costs, Henry 
said. “‘We’re seeking to peg our 
rates closer to actual costs and 
are giving more aid to students 
on the lower end of the financial 


spectrum.” 

Through the 1960s and 1970s, 
he said, the college charged less 
than what it operated on, with- 
out allowing for sufficient 
financial aid. “‘Now we’re gonna 
let the rate drift upward,” the 
president said. 

In constant dollars, LaMarche 
explained, the tuition of the col- 
lege has increased by only 7.8 
percent since 1967. Because of 
inflation, he said, tuition and 
other costs have steadily risen 
from $2,250 in 1967 to next 
year’s $6,850. Next year’s total 
when adjusted to the purchas- 
ing power of the 1967 dollar, 
however, makes the equivalent 
fees only $2;409, based upon an 
expected inflation rate of 10 


Proposed Fee Increases 1981-82 
1980-81 
$3,660 


OTAL (standard residence, 
double occupancy) 


Ethan Allen Apts. ...... 
Trono House 


"percent. . 


Student Association Presi- 


dent Molly Dwyer indicated, . 


_ however, that because of the in- 


crease the college may lose 
students from a ‘‘middle 
group” that depends on sum- 


mer employment and loans to . 


pay for education. © 

Without such aid, Dwyer pre- 
dicted, the ‘more mobile” 
freshmen and sophomores cur- 
rently attending St. Michael’s 
may transfer to public institu- 
tions. 

Henry said, ‘‘It is possible for 
a drift into the public sector to 
happen. But there seems to be 
some things that make private 
education attractive.” 


As the increase stands, 
Henry said, the college will still 
be “$500,000 shy of meeting 
budget requests” for the fiscal 
1981-82 year. 

In other business, the trus- 
tees rubber-stamped a revised 
core curriculum proposal whose 
main changes include a larger 
humanities requirement and a 
stronger base in communica- 
tions skills. “There was discus- 
sion (by the trustees) about the 
ethics contingency,’’ Ronald 
Provost, vice president for 
academic affairs, said. 

The trustees also authorized 
the college to borrow from local 
banks to build residences, most- 
likely two-story townhouses, 
near Hodson Hall. The units, 
which will be staggered, will 
face Hodson on two sides to the 
north and east. 

Working on several models 
since 1976, the college commis- 
sioned the building of Hodson 
two years ago, and the town- 
houses are the next step. The 
“individual units with their 
own entrances” will house 72 
students, with double bed- 
rooms upstairs and kitchen, 


Cost to Attend 
1981-82 


$4,525 
1,088 
1,082 
53 

102 


$6,850 


Increase 


$ 865 
150 
132 





bath and living areas on the 
first floor. 

Work is scheduled to begin 
this spring, and Henry said it 
would take an ‘‘immense 
effort” to ready the residences 
for students by Sept. 1. “‘They 
will definitely be ready by the 


.end of the year,” he said. 


LaMarche said that occupan- 
cy in the new housing will prob- 
ably cost between $50-$75 more 


than the price of Hodson, which . 


was increased by $150 to $1,300 


a year. The school will borrow _ 


$750,000 for the project, he 
said, and the money is ‘“‘essen- 
tially lined up.’’ The building 


costs will probably exceed that - 


figure, LaMarche said. 


by John Noetzel 

Dominique P. Casavant, chair- 
man of the physics department 
and former mayor of Winooski, 
will seek to regain his old posi- 
tion as mayor in this year’s elec- 
tion. He will be running against 
the incumbent mayor, James 
McCann. 

Casavant said that if he is 
elected, it will not affect his 
position at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. ‘“‘It’s practically a non- 
paying position,’’ Casavant 
said, ‘‘and, like every other 
local position in the area, it 
doesn’t affect anything.”’ 

Mayor of Winooski is a part- 
time job with responsibilities 
such as attending meetings 
and, along with the town coun- 
cil, establishing the policies by 
which the city will be run. 
“Since Winooski has a manager 
form for governing,’’ Casavant 
said, ‘‘the council basically acts 
as a board of trustees. The day- 
to-day direction of the town is 
given by the manager. We 
establish the policies, he imple- 
ments them.” - 

Casavant attributed his deci- 
sion to run again to the lack of 
leadership in Winooski felt by 
some of the former mayors and 
residents of the city. 

He said he could supply a 
leadership that indicates what 
“the goals and aims of the com- 
munity should be,’’ and estab- 
lish a “‘means of getting there. 
Leadership which at the council 
table concerns itself with mat- 
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Physics prof vows leadership 
in bid for Winooski mayor 


ter of significance, and is not so 
concerned with trivia which we 
have seen in the past,’’ Casa- 
vant added. 

Issues of importance to 
Winooski, Casavant said, in- 
clude the use of the Winooski 
River by Burlington and their 
damming it up for producing 
energy; the effects on air quali- 
ty and traffic of Burlington’s 
proposed wood chip plant; the 
effects of sound pollution which 
might result from the presence 
of larger planes at Burlington 
International Airport; and mak- 
ing Winooski’s manager sys- 
tem of government work. 

“Some members of the pre- 
sent council certainly seem to 
be unable to make it work as 
well as it should,” Casavant 
said. 

Casavant said he wants to 
develop a ‘‘cooperative effort’ 
with Burlington toward the 
Winooski River, instead of let- 
ting them dam up the river and 
control it as they wish. “I 
would like to see the people of 
Winooski, who are going to be 
affected by this, get the benefit 
of it,’’ Casavant said. ‘‘If it’s 
going to be cheap electricity, 
then Winooski residents should 
ibe the’ beneficiaries of this ac- 
tion as well as Burlington’s 
citizens.”’ 

Casavant expressed his con- 
cern at the high level of traffic 
which could result from trucks 
carrying wood chips to and 
from the proposed plant. 
“What I’m trying to do is have 
the wood chips carried by rail, 


Casavant said, “‘so there won’t 
be a rate of five trucks an hour 
passing through the main in- 
teresection of Winooski.” 

As the incumbent mayor a 
few years ago, Casavant declin- 
ed to run for re-election because 
he ‘simply felt there were other 
people who could do the job well 
at the time. The reason I step- 
ped down from going to the 
state legislature,’ Casavant ad- 
ded, ‘‘was that I felt it was tak- 
ing away too much time from 
my students.” 

Casavant said he had “‘reser- 
vations about running again,” 
because he had been away from 
it for a few years and “realized 
the job took some effort. But on 
the other hand,” he said, ‘‘in 
weighing the situation, I felt 
the good that could be derived 
from it for the city was worth 
the effort that it would require 
on my part.” 

Casavant wouldn’t mention 
names, but indicated that 
several St. Michael’s faculty 
members had expressed 
pleasure at his decision to run 
again. 

“‘I think my political 
background will help me a great 
deal,”’ Casavant said. “‘A lot of 
people not only know me, but 
have confidence in me. I 
wouldn’t present myself if I 
wasn’t convinced that was the 
case. 

“My chances of winning are 
excellent, as far as I’m concern- 
ed,’”’ Casavant said. “Every 
politician thinks that way, or 
else why would he be running?”’ 


Independent. | 
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Women concentrate 
in ‘traditional’ topics, 
absent in science 


cont. from page 1 


‘male areas’ in the last 10 
years,” he said. 

But, of the women faculty 
members hired at St. Michael’s 
over the last several - years, 
most are “generally concen- 
trated in the modern languages, 
fine arts and English depart- 
ments,”’ according to McCon- 
nell. These are the traditional 
subjects women téach, and 
there is a glaring absence of 
women faculty in the science, 
philosophy and religious 
studies departments, among 
others, McConnell said. 

An exception to the rule is 
biology professor Deana Klein. 
A faculty member for 14 years, 
she said she has seen one or two 
women faculty in the sciences. 
But, “‘In the last 10 years there 
have been opportunities to hire 
people, but they haven’t been 
women,’’ Klein said. 

One reason there are so few 
women faculty members in 
ratio to the number of men is 
that there are ‘“‘very few women 
applying for jobs,”’ according to 
Personnel Director Patricia 
Slattery Ferland. She added 
that the process of adding 
women to the staff is ‘‘frustrat- 
ingly slow. In order to get can- 
didates at the higher levels, 
they have to enter the lower 
levels and work there for 
awhile,” she said. 

Other factors influencing the 
addition of women faculty in- 
clude a low pay-scale at St. 
Michael’s, an overabundance of 


full and associate professors 
and tenured faculty, and a 
small turnover in most depart- 
ments at the college, McConnell 
said. 

Many professors’ accept a 
lower salary here than at other 
colleges because they like the 
area of Vermont they live in and 
tend to remain with the college 
for a long time, she added. 

English professor Carey Kap- 
lan said that the Chittenden 
County area does not appeal to 
some women because it is a 
“bad community” for single 
women to move to. In addition, 
full-time professors must carry 
a teaching load of four courses a 
semester, said Kaplan, a rarity 
in most colleges where pro 
fessors concentrate on research 
or publishing their work while 
only lecturing rather than 
teaching. 

While there is a definite lack 
of women faculty and staff at 
St. Michael’s, important steps 
are being taken to remedy the 
situation and there has been a 
gradual increase in the addition 
of women to the college com- 
munity. 

The problem seems to lie not 
only with St. Michael’s, but 
with the preconceived notions 
of society in delegating authori- 
ty of women. ‘“‘When we have 
good role models for females to 
follow, societal attitudes will 
change,”’ predicted Ferland. 
But, that task will involve what 
Gutman referred to as “‘chang- 
ing the mind set of society.” 
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‘Law Club debaters Sam McLaugh 





, Ed Mitchell and Paul Murphy confer before presenting argu- 


ments supporting draft atta a during a debate last Thursday. (Mary Carty Photo) 
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Law Club debates draft issues 


by Diane Lehan 

One’s responsibility to defend 
one’s country, and the question 
of the draft, was the topic of a 
debate sponsored by the Law 
Club last Thursday night in the 
Bergeron Education Center. 

The question of whether or 
not the military draft should be 
reinstated in the U.S. was 
debated by six Law Club mem- 
bers. Father Joseph Mc- 
Laughlin, the club’s faculty 
advisor, kept time on each of 
the speakers. Sam McLaughlin, 
Ed Mitchell and Paul Murphy 


Get ready for Easter . . 


through Lent. ‘‘Lent provides us with an 
opportunity to renew ourselves in prayer, to 
practice the works of mercy and to expand 
our faith commitment to a greater concern 
for other people. Lent, as it readies us for 
Easter, prepares our hearts and souls for 
living the reality of death to sin and rising to 


new life in Christ.”’ 


——- Bishop John A. Marshall 


During Lent, let us make a speczal effort to follow Chrest’s 
example of charity, concern and love through prayer and 1, Ash Wednesday and Good Friday are days of abstinence 


sacrifice. The minimum Lenten regulations are: 


Ash Wednesday 
March 4 


presented the side supporting 
the draft, while Steve Gardiner, 
James Kittridge and Dave Car- 
loni presented the opposing 
side. The judge, Mark Fitzgib- 
bons, gave the highest score to 
the affirmative side. Fitzgib- 
bons is a Law Club member and 
political science major who has 
had prior experience on other 
debating teams. The content of 
each of the short speeches was 
based on library research mixed 
with personal opinion. 

‘What right does one have to 
be free, if he or she is not willing 
to defend it?” . McLaughlin 
said. The affirmative team 





stressed the concept of the 
responsibilities which accom- 
pany constitutional rights, and 
advocated the draft for both 
men and women. The opposing 
team wanted an all-volunteer 
Army that paid as much as a 
civilian job, thereby bringing 
intelligent, middle-class people 
into the Army. 


The score of 17-15 for the af- 
firmative team was based on an 
argument’s strength and clari- 
ty, along with speech presenta- 
tion. Murphy was the best 
speaker, receiving the highest 
individual score. 


from meat and also days of fast, that is, only one full meal 


is allowed. Two other meatless meals, sufficient to maintain 
strength, may be taken according to one’s needs, but 
together they should not equal another full meal. 

2. The other Fridays of Lent are days of abstinence from 


meat. 


8. The obligation to abstain from meat commences at 14 
years of age. 
4. The obligation to fast commences at 21 years of age and 
ends at 59 years of age. 
5. Although the faithful enjoy freedom in conscience to 
excuse themselves for a just cause from these mitigated laws 
of fast and abstinence, the obligation to do penance is a 
serious one and no Catholics should lightly excuse 
themselves from this obligation in the Lenten season. 
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by Peggy Paparella 

A Campus Ministry Council 
has been established to pro- 
mote Christian community at 
St. Michael’s College. 

“Our ultimate goal is to build 
a strong, vibrant worshiping 
community where people feel 
they own a portion of it,’’ said 
the Rev. Thomas Hoar, S.S.E., 
director of campus ministry. 

The council is not a complete- 
ly new idea, Hoar said. He 
began seriously thinking about 
starting such a council as soon 
as he was appointed director of 
campus ministry. Hoar began 
asking people if they would 
serve on the council last spring. 
The council first got together 
this September, he said. 

According to Hoar, the coun- 
cil is made up of people 
representing different seg- 
ments of the campus, including 
faculty, staff and students. “‘By 
sharing responsibilities and 
decision-making, it is our hope 
that we can build a stronger 
worshiping community at St. 
Michael’s, and, in doing that, a 
stronger universal church,’’ 
Hoar said. 

“We've set up committees, 
called commissions, which we 
hope will get more people in- 
volved,’’ Hoar said. These in- 


stewardship and social commis- 
sions. 

The Rev. Michael Cronogue, 
S.S.E., a campus minister and a 
member of the council, said that 
he would also like to see more 
people get involved in this col- 
lege community, particularly in 
the area of policy-making. “‘The 
council should be a valuable 
tool to help us [campus minis- 
try] and hopefully everyone 
else,’’ Cronogue said. 

“We want people to know we 


"are interested in what they 


want,” he continued. “‘It would 
be foolish for us to say we know 
what’s best.”’ 

Cronogue also said that peo- 
ple who help in the policy mak- 


ing will feel they own their deci- 


sions. Cronogue noted that 
campus ministry is not just for 
students, it also includes the 
faculty and staff. ‘‘I would like 
to see all aspects of the com- 
munity become involved,’ he 
said. 

There will eventually be 12 
members on the council, 
Cronogue said. The council has 
a president, vice president and 
secretary-treasurer, as well as 
leaders of the different commis- 
sions, he said. The constitution 
was adopted by the members of 
the council on Jan. 21, 1981. 

The president of the council is 


trative assistant to the chair- 
man of graduate theology and 
religious education. She is 
responsible for the procedural 
aspects of the meetings, she 
said, and the organization and 
operating of the meetings and 
various commissions. 


Rafoul said she’ can see that . 


the college community. is 
“developing more and more,” 
and that she is pleased the cam- 
pus ministry is looking ‘“‘ at the 
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Council promotes religious community 


sonal relationship with God and 
my fellow human beings, then I 
think that is a good goal,”’ she 
said. 

Susan Karle, a senior at St. 
Michael’s and vice president of 
the council, said she had certain 
misgivings about the council at 
first. But she soon found that 
“people on the council are a 
bunch of dynamic and talented 
people. 

“Being a part of all this gives 


“By sharing responsibilities and 
decision-making, it is our hope 
that we can build a stronger 
worshiping community at St. 


Michael’s.”’ 


— The Rev. Thomas Hoar 
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total Christian community.” 
Rafoul said she feels it is impor- 
tant for those who profess to be 
Catholic Christians to become 
more involved in “‘the witness- 
ing of our faith.” 


me an advantage, I think, over 
the every day member of the 
worshiping community,’’ Karle 
said. 

The council can only be 
beneficial to the community, 


that believes in what it is doir 
can’t go anywhere but up,”’ sl 
said. 

Hoar said the campus mini: 
try is making plans to be func 
ed through the Chapel colle 
tions rather than to continu 
being fully subsidized by tt 
college. “Right now we colle 
less than 20 cents per persc 
per week’’ from the Sunday o 
ferings, he said. 

“We need donations of tim 
talent and money,’’ Hoar cor 
tinued. ‘“‘People who can’t a 
ford to donate money will hope 
fully make it up with gifts c 
service,”’ he said. 

According to Hoar, “‘We’v: 
made a real big shift from bein; 
student chaplains to being cam 
pus ministers.’’ Members of th 
college community are being er 
couraged to worship at St 
Michael’s in order to build 
better worshiping community 
and a stronger college com 
munity, he said. That is why 
there will be Mass every Sun 
day, and daily Mass every day 
regardless of whether student 
are here or not, Hoar said. 

Hoar also encourages faculty 
and staff to join. “We're no 
trying to take people away fron 
their parishes, but if member 
of the college family feel calle 
to come, we want them to fee 


clude education, worship, Betty Rafoul, the adminis- 


You'll find the only extra ordinary 
bank in town at — 


WINOOSKI — The Market Place 
The extra ordinary bank 


VERMONT NATIONAL N 


Member FDIC 


MBA 
Northeastern University 


Make it your business .. . 


to find out what Northeastern’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration can offer as you face 
your future. A variety of program alternatives 
allow flexibility in pursuit of the MBA dégree and 
encourage practical work experience. 


Management Intern Program 

An intensive twenty-one-month graduate 
cooperative education program integrates fifteen 
months of classroom studies with six months of 
paid professional work experience. MBA intern 
students alternate periods of full-time course 
work with a period of full-time employment in 
business, industry, or government. 


Full-time Program 

A two-year program with assistantship oppor- 
tunities involves continuous study by attending 
classes primarily during the day. A limited 
number of assistantships offering tuition remis- 
sion with a possible stipend are available. 
Assistantships are based on both skill and 
academic qualifications and offer valuable ad- 
ministrative or teaching experience. 


Deadlines 
Assistantships: March 15 
Full-time and Intern programs: April 1 


For more information call 617-437-2719 or write: 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
Northeastern University 

360 Huntington Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 

Name 

Street 

City 


College 





“If I can increase my per-- Karle continued. ‘A council welcome,” he said. 
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Diamond Collectian 
from ArtCarved, © 


Fra Sah | Beautiful. Fashionable. : 
And Surprisingly Affordable. - 
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_ 


Ps ArtCarved proudly ug 
% introduces its exclusive Designer 


Diamond Collection. A choice 
of college rings in three =, 
graceful styles, all with genuine 
diamonds.* And each available 
in 10K and 14K yellow or 
white gold. 
The beautiful, yet affordable 
Designer Diamond 
Collection. Available only 
from ArtCarved. 
*(All ring styles are also 
available in the elegant 
diamond substitute, Cubic 
Zirconia.) 


AGED 


“LASS RINGS INC 


Harmony 





Feb. 23rd, 24th, 25th 
Outside Bookstore 


Date: 
Location: 


| Deposit Required. MasterCard or Visa accepted. ©1981 ArtCarved Class Rings, Inc. 
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Florida flood 


The lure of the balmy south has St. Michael’s students again 
flocking toward that stuff of college-age dreams: Fort Lauderdale 
and all points east or west. Anywhere but the (equally balmy) cam- 
pus in Vermont. 

But students should take heed — the traditionally open-armed 
state of Florida has been beset with a case of elbow cramps. Many 
native Floridians have become politically vocal in denouncing the 
steady spring influx of northern students that brings over- 
crowding to their beaches and death to their highways in a stag- 
gering number of alcohol-related accidents. 

But who could blame them? Wall-to-wall pale bodies is not my. 
idea of a welcome sight, and must appear absolutely revolting to 
the year-long Florida resident. Of course, there are always Ber- 
muda sands (or the Virgin Islands or Alcapulco, maybe?) for New 
England students to sink their toes into, but a growing hostility 
has taken root in those places, as well. 

Students who have made their plans, bought their airline tickets, 
pulled out the backseats in their vans to make room for sleeping 
bags or otherwise readied themselves for the spring migration 
should prepare also for a culture shock. Tourism is becoming a bad 
word in Florida, and the mention of students — blasphemous. 


— GC 


College kitchens 


College administrators are at it again. If a three-quarter million 
dollar loan comes through during the next few weeks, construction 
will begin on a pair of two-story townhouses to frame Hodson Hall. 
By Christmas, officials hope to house 72 students in the new 
facilities. The college is quick to assure us that the recent 
20-percent leap (among the highest in the nation) in tuition and 
fees is totally unrelated to the proposed housing developments. In 
any event, inflation-struck, middle-class students will be scrambl- 
ing to scrape $6,850 together for the coming academic year. Some 
won't make it. 

We're told that the twin buildings will include kitchen units 
similar to those now serving primarily as over-sized conversation 
pieces in Hodson and Ethan Allen on-campus apartments. Junior 
and senior occupants living there generally lament stove burners 
that characteristically remain cool and dusty. They’re all in work- 
ing order yet most preferred housing students spurn their expen- 
sive culinary appliances though paying additional fees to live in 
these kitchen-equipped apartments. 

The paradox is that students are required by the college to sign 
up for either the 10- or 21-meal plan with Saga Corporation. Food 
service personnel argue that removal of preferred-housing 
students from its regular roster of heartburn casualities would 
necessarily result in higher board for those remaining in line. 

So stoves remain cold; students simply can’t afford to pay for a 
month’s groceries twice. While the college retains its option to rent 
“complete’’ apartments during the summer, students decry man- 
datory subscription to a food service they neither like nor need. 
Many continue to insist it would be cheaper and more palatable to 
buy only the food they want at local grocers each week. 

If it’s really in the best interest of a small, liberal arts college in 
the 1980’s to prioritize new housing developments in an era of 
lowering college enrollments nationally, then let’s pluck preferred 
housing students off the mandatory meal-plan hook at SMC. If 
student’s can save scarce dollars by shopping for their own 
groceries, they ought to have the right to do so. 


— RW 
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Fraudulent notice 


To the editor: 

This letter is in response to 
the irresponsible person or. per- 
sons who sent the notice con- 
cerning mandatory evaluations 
to members of the faculty. To 
those who are unaware of the 
contents of this notice, it reads 
as follows: 

“A few days ago you were 
sent some faculty evaluation 
forms to criticize. The student 
association requests the imme- 
diate return of those forms. 
Since mandatory evaluations 
will soon become law at St. 
Michael’s this will be your last 
chance for relevant input into 
the system. Ignore this mes- 
sage if you have already coope- 
rated.” 

This terse notice was not the 
work of the Student Life Com- 
mittee, nor any 
representative(s) of the Student 
Association. Members of the 
Student Life Committee have 
worked long and hard on this 
project. Our sincere efforts and 
responsibility concerning the 
evaluations have been evident 
since we embarked on this pro- 
ject. 

It is unfortunate that some 
member(s) of the St. Michael’s 
College community took mat- 
ters into their own hands and 
sought to undermine the hard 
work of this group. At this time 
I would like to express my total 
disgust at the person(s) invol- 
ved in this fraudulent project. 

It is a shame that the person 
or persons involved in this 
scam lacked the decency, 
maturity and responsibility to 
openly express their opinions. 
It is perhaps persons like this 
whose opinions would not be 
respected by fellow colleagues 
or students. Thank you. 

Susan Gallagher 
Chairperson, S.A. Student 
Life Committee 


Athlete robbed 


Several weeks ago I was at 
practice for the varsity swim 
team and had $100 stolen from 


Viewpoints _ 


me. I had my locker locked but 
it didn’t stop whoever took the 
money. This wasn’t the first 
time that members of the swim 
team had something taken from 
them. About 10 weeks ago 


several team members also had 
things taken from them after 
which the team members were 
promised their own locker 
room. They didn’t get it until 
after the second series of thefts. 

I would like to know which 
the school values more: school 
regulations or civil law. It 
seems to me that whenever 
there is an unregistered keg, 
‘the administration wastes no 
time in appearing on the scene 
and taking action. When I had 
my money stolen, however, I 
had to prod the administration 
into action and then only receiv- 
ed consoling words. The team 
got its own locker room but I 
still had no money. 

I have seen everyone from my 
RA to the vice president for 
operations and the best that 
could be offered to me was to 
work for maintenance to earn 
back the money that was mine 
to begin with. 


I feel that it is a sad state of - 


affairs when a varsity athlete 
working to uphold the reputa- 
tion of this college can’t be 
guaranteed the security of his 
possessions. 
It is true that they now have 
a guard checking ID’s and 
keeping an eye on those using 
the locker room. However this 
is after the fact. I am still out 
$100 and am bitter and disillu- 
sioned. 
David P. Pallozzi 


Commencement 
Poem 


To the editor: 

We seniors hear through the 
grapevine that some among us 
without the necessary credits 
will still be allowed to wear cap 
and gown at commencement 
and parade as if they were grad- 


uates. We also hear that a facul- - 


ty committee has been study- 
ing the matter and has found 





cluding Notre Dame permit it. 
We don’t like it, but since there 
is nothing we can do about it ex- 
cept go along, I thought this lit- 
tle verse might prove in- 


t ting. . 
rg : Thomas Malone 


Gradnution Requiem 


Hail St. Michael’s, proud and strong, — 
Where proudly we 

That seniors who are credits — shey 
Are licensed to process 


We let them strut our little stage 

In graduate parade 

While parents beam and we approve 
Their cap and gown charade 

We treat diseases Academe 

(As grave as carcinoma) 

With kindness and compassion, here, 
And with a blank diploma 





announcement 


Although we are nearing the 
middle of the semester, the Big 
Brother/Big Sister program is 
still going strong. The project 
coordinator’s council has sched- 
uled a cross-country skiing day, 
more rollerskating and a field 
day. All of these events will 
take place after the Spring 
Break. 

Although Big Brother/Big 
Sister is our biggest program, it 
is not our only program. The Of- 
fice of Volunteer Programs in. 
the Klein Student Resource 
Center also places students in 
volunteer positions in the 
Champlain Sheltered Work- 
shop, the Green Mountain Nur- 
sing Home and many other 
service-oriented agencies. © 

If you would like to volunteer 
some of your remaining time to 


a needy kid or an agency look- — 


ing for volunteers, stop by our 
office in Klein and talk to either 
Tim or Brian. You can also call 
us at Ext. 2370. This will be the 
first step you,can take on your 


tere 


— volunteer service. 


way to a rewarding experience __ 
: ae 


‘ 


Culture 





Watercolor paintings and copper weld sculptures by fine arts in- 
structor Roy A. Kennedy are on exhibit in the McCarthy Arts Center 


gallery now until Feb. 26. Many of the paintings were done while 


Kennedy was on sabbatical in France last year. Kennedy is featured 
among his sculpture students on page 8. (David Walsh Photo) 


“OWIK STOP” 


Your favorite beverage, snacks 
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Chevron Gas 
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15% discount w / St. Michael’s I.D. 


the Market Place, Winooski 
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SMC artist exhibits touch of France 


by Lynne Krupa 
A touch of France has been 
brought to St. Michael’s Col- 
lege through the paintings of 
Roy A. Kennedy now being ex- 
hibited in the McCarthy Arts 
Center gallery. 


Kennedy, assistant professor 
of fine arts here at St. 
Michael’s, did the paintings 
while in France this fall on a 
sabbatical leave. The paintings, 
done in water colors, are of 
various street scenes, land- 


Friday, Feb. 20 
Women’s basketball 
SMC Tourney 


Saturday, Feb. 21 
Women’s basketball 
SMC Tourney 

1 pm Women’s swimming 
vs. Albany State, away. 

1 pm Men’s swimming vs. 
Plattsburgh State, away. 


Sunday, Feb. 22 
7&9 pm S.A. Social Com- 
mittee presents: ‘“Tie Stunt- 
raan,’’ MAC, $1.50 with I.D. 


Monday, Feb. 23 
5:30 pm Internal Commu- 
nications meeting, SAO. 
6:30 pm S.A. Social Com- 
mittee meeting, Alliot. 
6:30 pm Exercise class, 
Ross Sports Center. 


scapes, seascapes and views 
from his Paris hotel window. 

Kennedy returned to the 
small town of Villottee sur Aire, 
where he went to school from 
the ages of seven to 11, and to 
the birthplace of his mother in 
Bar-le-duc, France. He also 
returned to Paris, where he 
studied at the Academie Julian 
from 1947 to 1951. 

Kennedy said he was surpris- 
ed at how unchanged the land- 
scape was, and found the little 
towns “‘as charming as ever.” 

Along with the paintings of 


’ France are some canvasses of 


boat scenes and churches in 
Nova Scotia. There are also 
paintings of various barns and 
mills in Vermont. 

In addition, Kennedy is ex- 
hibiting sculptures. done in 
welded copper. He said sculp- 
turing is more challenging, and 
finds ‘‘each one is a new ex- 
perience.” 

The exhibit lasts until Febru- 
ary 26, and regular gallery 
hours are: weekdays, 1 p.m. to 5 
p.m., and 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
and weekends 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Calendar 


Tuesday, Feb. 24 

Interviews: Firestone, 
Student Resource Center, 
x2547 

5:30 pm Women’s basket- 
ball vs. Saint Anselm’s Col- 
lege, away. 

7:30 pm Men’s basketball, 
Saint Anselm’s College, 
away. 


Wednesday, Feb. 25 

Interviews: Grand Union 
and College Calendar, SRC, 
x2547. 

6 pm Law Club, general 
meeting, Bergeron. 

7 pm IHS Charismatic 
Prayer Group, Bergeron. 

7:30 pm Men’s basketball, 
vs. Merrimack College, 
away. 

8 pm “Johnny Cash in 
Concert: presented by the 


Saga Food Service Menu 


February 20 to February 25 


Friday 2/20/81 Lunch 
Dinner 
Saturday 2/21/81 Brunch 
Dinner 
Sunday 2/22/81 Brunch 
Dinner 
Monday 2/23/81 Lunch 
Dinner 
Tuesday 2/24/81 Lunch 
Dinner 
Wed. 2/25/81 Lunch 
Dinner 


Menu subject to change 


Monte Cristo sandwich 
w/potato chips 

Old fashioned ground beef 
pie 

Grilled ham steak 

Corned beef and cabbage 


Cold sandwich 
Chef's choice 


Spaghetti 
Meat loaf 


Chef's choice 
Sandwich 


Fried Chicken 
Tacos 


Hot turkey sandwich 
Chili Mac 


Bacon burgers 
Baked lasagna 


Hot dog on bun 
w/potato chips 

Chili 

Veal parmesan 


Baked fish filet 
w/tarter sauce 


Grilled ham & cheese 
sandwich 
Tuna pot pie 


Turkey cutlet 
w/supreme sauce 
Swedish meatballs 








SMC booster club,’’ Ross 
Sports Center, all seats 
reserved, $10/ticket. 


Thursday, Feb. 26 


Interviews: Hartford Nat- 
ional Bank, SRC, x2547. 

8 pm The UVM Lane 
Series: Music from Marl- 
boro, an evening of chamber 
music, UVM’s Ira Allen 
Chapel, 656-3085. 


Rat Olympics 


The 4th Annual Rat Olym- 
pics will be held on April 1 in 
Sullivan Hall at 7 p.m. All those 
interested are welcome to at- 
tend the event and participate 
by entering an “‘athlete.’’ Peo- 
ple interested in training a rat 
for this year’s olympics are urg- 
ed to attend a meeting Feb. 23 
at 6:30 p.m. in Jemery 45. 

You may enter by yourself or 
form a team. The team limit is 
three people. The entrance fee is 
$5.00 and all entries must be in 
by Wednesday, March 11. In- 
terested coaches may sign up at 
Monday’s meeting or by drop- 
ping a note in the campus mail 
to EA 108C. 

The Rat Olympics are fun and 
exciting! There will be three 
places given to the top three 
athletes participating in events 
such as the Obstacle Course, 
the Long Jump, the Ladder 
Climb and the Hurdles. First 
place showing in this year’s 
olympics will be awarded with 
$50. A second place finish will 
win $20 and the third place 
prize will be $10. Don’t forget! 
If you are interested please at- 
tend Monday’s meeting for fur- 
ther information. 


New Federalism 


St. Michael’s College Presi- 
dent Edward Henry and busi- 
ness and economics professor 
Joseph Amrhein will be 
panelists in a University of Ver- 
mont seminar entitled ‘“Bur- 
lington and the New 
Federalism: Visions for the 
Future” Sunday, Feb. 22 at 2 


p.m. 
Sponsored by the UVM Cen- 
ter for Research on Vermont, 
the program will focus on Bur- 
lington’s role in the national 
political movement known as 
the ‘‘New Federalism.’’ 
Featured speakers will include 
Richard Bove, Joseph 
McGrath, Gordon Paquette and 
Bernard Sanders, all candidates 
for Burlington mayor. 
WEZF-TV’s Mal Boright will 
join Henry and Amrhein on the 
panel of commentators. The 
free, public discussion will be 
held in the Memorial Lounge of 
UVM’s Waterman Building. 
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Sculpture students from Associate Pro- 
fessor Roy A. Kennedy’s class deftly mold 
and shape their clay forms into busts of 
their model, Henry Mitchell. (David Walsh 
Photos) 











SUMMER SESSION 1981 


Listed below are the titles and times of the Undergraduate 
Courses that will be offered during the Summer of ’81. Max- 
imum course load — early session 6 cr., regular session 6 cr., 


late session 3 cr. 
I. EARLY SESSION — May 11-June 26 


REGULAR SESSION CONT. 





i Prof. Conley EC 
Morning classes 8:30-9:40 MA 103 —Intro. to Calculus 
CS 101 — Intro. to Computer Programming Prof, Naramnre MSE: 
Prof. Cleary 3 cr. CH 111 — Env. Chemistry 
Morning classes 10-11:10 fuse Prof. Michaels Secrs: 
BI 100 — Contemporary Biology Morning classes 10:50-12:05 
Prof. DiLorenzo Sex: PH 101 — Logic 
Evening classes 5:00-7:15 M-Th Prof. Zeno 3 cr. 
HI 317 — Problems in Western Civ. AR 309 — Painting I 
European Witchcraft Prof. Richbourg Sicr. 
Prof. Andersen 3 cr. MU 101 — Rudiments of Music 
BU 207 — Statistics Prof. LeClair 3 cr. 
Prof. Wadsworth f 5 3 cr. BI 100 — Contemporary Biology 
CH 100 — Chem. for Changing Times Prof. PiLorenis ed 
Prof. Grady 3.cr. PS 101 — General Psychology 
Evening classes 7:25-9:40 M-Th Prof. Krikstone 3 cr. 
Bee esa Social Ethics sex.| Evening classes 5:00-8:15 M-Th 
PH 101 — Lo . y 4 HI 455 — The Origins of the Arab-Is. Conf. 
8} Prof. Nicosia ‘ 3 cr. 
Prof. Zeno S.Ch: 3 
PY 101 rn BU 305 — Marketing 
fh tepaephoeaurdagt Prof. Wear 3cr 
Prof. Foley 3 cr. chicklet t 
MU 325 — The History of Jazz 
Prof. LeClair 3.cr 





II. REGULAR SESSION — 
June 29-August 7 
Morning classes 8:00-9:15 
PH 209 — Philosophy of Love 

































. LATE SESSION — Aug. 10-Aug. 28 
Morning classes 8:30-11:00 Daily 
HI 397 — Europe in the 20th Century 














Prof. Case 3 cr. Prof. Nicosia 3.cre 
AR 205 — Drawing Bhs CH 100 — Chemistry for Changing Times 
Prof. Richbourg 3 cr. Prof. Kellner 3 cr 
PO 203 — American Foreign Policy : 
Prof. Olgyay 3cr. ty. SPECIAL COURSES 
SO 201 — Intro. to Sociology June 22-Aug. 14 — 8:30-noon Daily 
Prof. Maher Scr 


CH 204-206 — Organic Chemistry 
Prof. Gianni 4-8 cr. 


June 29-August 7 — 8:00-10:40 a.m. 


Morning classes 9:25-10:40 
RS 120 — Intro. to Christianity 































Prof. Kroger : : 3 cr. BU 121-123 — Introductory Accounting 
PH 227 — Principles of Bioethics Prof. Kuklis 3-6cr 

Prof. Case Pek By arrangement: . : 
PH 351 — dis? of Phil. - Part II DR 371 _ Tochniest Uhedera 

rof. Tumulty Scr. Bans: 

HI 203 — Growth of the Am. Nation Bae os wie 56'ce 

Prof. Kuntz 3 cr. f oy eae 
CL 211 — Classical Mythology Ce a ge Miers! 3-6cr 






COST/TUITION — $85/credit 
Library $25 

Room & Board - single - $450 (Regular session only) 
Room & Board - double - $402 (Regular session only) 
Activity Fee - $25 (Regular session only) 

Infirmary Fee - $5 (Regular session only) 








Registration procedures will be announced in subsequent issues of the Defender. 
For more information, contact the Summer Session Office, Ext. 2577. 
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Plagiarism frustrates faculty 





by Jacqueline Smith 
When Richard Raquier, assistant professor of jour- 


nalism, entered Sloane 225 to administer his History of © 


Journalism final last December, he found a room full of 


_ weary and caffein-fueled students — not an unsual 


sight for most professors during finals week. But Ra- 
quier, too, looked tired. He distributed the exams 
without word, and returned to his desk at the front of 
the room. 

The instructor sighed, ‘I’ve corrected some of the 
term papers, and it appears that several of you have 
chosen to plagiarize, despite all my warnings.”’ The 
term papers had been turned in the week before. 

“My first reaction was panic,” said student Natalie 
Liss. Liss was certain she was not guilty — “With 52 
footnotes how could I have plagiarized?’’ — but she 
still had doubts. “I think we all had doubts,’ she said. 

Another student, Margaret O’Brien, echoed Liss’ 
uncertainty. ‘Did I inadvertently leave out a 
footnote?” she wondered, losing concentration on the 
exam in front of her. “I think the majority of us typed 
our papers the night before [they were due], and foot- 
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Dion could have easily been omitted by accident,” she 
said. 

Liss and O’Brien, both journalism concentrators, 
knew that being caught for plagiarism — a cardinal sin 
in the profession — would mean an automatic “F’ and 
possibly eviction from the department. Though neither 
student was guilty, the doubts they shared with other 
classmates leads to a broader question: do students 
really know what plagiarism is? 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary defines 
plagiarism as the act of stealing and passing off the 
ideas and words of another as one’s own. Superficially, 
plagiarism appears to be an easy enough concept to 
grasp, yet the lack of consistent policy for dealing with 
the offense at St. Michael’s may leave some students 
and faculty members confused. 

“What may result in a slap on the wrist in one course 
[for a plagiarized paper] may get the same student an 
‘F’ in another, and expulsion from school in yet 
another,”’ Raquier observed. 

While the office of Dr. Ronald Provost, the vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs, is empowered to deal with 
plagiarism cases and expel offenders from school, Pro- 
vost reports he has handled only two such cases in the 
last two years. Neither has resulted in expulsion. 

Most plagiarism is dealt with at the faculty-student 
level, Provost said. ‘‘It’s only the repeated or blatant 
cases that get to me.” 

By contrast, faculty members at the University of 
Vermont are prohibited from dealing with cases of 
plagiarism at the individual level. According to Bar- 
bara O’Reilly, director of student affairs for UVM’s 
college of arts and sciences, instructors must write up 
formal charges against students suspected of 
plagiarism. If a charge is found to be legitimate by a 
special coordinator for academic honesty, the student 
is given the choice of admitting guilt or calling for a 


“We take plagiarism as an offense against everyone 
in the institution,” said O'Reilly. ‘‘It is offensive to all 
faculty, students and everyone at the university.” For 


ce 
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this reason, the instructor and the accused student are 


_treated as witnesses, rather than adversaries, in the 


hearing process. A disinterested faculty member 
serves as the case “presenter.” _ 
The university believes that leaving the resolution of 


. plagiarism cases to individual faculty discretion would 


result in a “‘serious denial of due process’’ for students, 
according to O’Reilly. 

Provost said that at a school the size of St. Michael’s, 
cases of plagiarism are much better handled at the 
faculty-student level. Dr. William Wilson, associate 
professor of political science, echoed Provost’s sen- 
timents. ‘Plagiarism is essentially a matter between 
the instructor and student,” he said. “‘I’d hate to see it 
removed from that relationship.’’ 

However, the price paid for such faculty automony is 
the mish-mash of policy in which some students are ac- 
cused of plagiarism and asked to prove that “‘excep- 
tionally bright’’ words are their own, while others are 
given the benefit of the-doubt until they confess. 


Most faculty members interviewed agreed that , 


plagiarism is not that difficult to spot. Such tell-tale 
signs as “$90 words used correctly,” ideas that are 
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‘far more intellectual than the past performance of the 
student would indicate,’’ and writing style that 
clashes with the student’s ordinary style’ arouse 
suspicion in many instructors. But actually proving 
that plagiarism has occured is another matter. 

“T like to give my students the benefit of the doubt,” 
said biology professor Dr. Richard DiLorenzo. ‘I 
would hate to make a mistake and accuse someone [of 
plagiarism] who is innocent,” he said. 

It is this common fear that gives many students an 





“Such tell-tale signs as $90 
words used correctly and 
ideas that are far more in- 
tellectual than the past per- 
formance of the student... 
arouse suspicion in many 
instructors.”’ 





edge on their teachers, as far as copied material goes. 
“Most professors don’t have time to check your 
sources,” said one student who admitted to having 
plagiarized on a paper. ‘‘And if you’re in good with the 
professor, they probably won’t check you anyway.”’ 

“T’m sure a lot of plagiarism goes right by us [the 
faculty],” admitted Raquier. “99 times out of 100 you 
can probably get away with it, but the one time you get 
caught can ruin your career.”’ 

Dr. Vincent Bolduc, assistant professor of sociology, 
has taken a hard-line approach in handling plagiarism 
cases. Bolduc, who earned a reputation for being 
“tough” when he failed 11 percent of one of his classes 
for cheating, believes that students are less likely to 


plagiarize when they are “up against a hard-ass 


_ teacher.” 


Though Bolduc admits that he has “mellowed out” 
since his days of failing students from courses for 
plagiarized papers, he does ask students who turn in 
“exceptionally bright’’ papers to come to his office and 
defend them. He has considered giving an ‘F’ and 


- “criticizing to death” such papers. “If the students 


can’t respond, they deserve the grade they get,” he 


’ said. 


Faculty members also disagree on the role of the stu- 


’ dent’s state of mind in dealing with cases of 
_ plagiarism. 


Raquier sees plagiarism as existing in differing 
degrees of intent, which should be treated accordingly. 
Students who use totally lifted, borrowed, purchased 
or stolen papers should be treated more severely than 
those who use others’ words and thoughts without 
realizing that attribution is necessary, he said. : 

“Most of the plagiarism I’ve dealt with has been 
unintentional,’’ Raquier said, ‘“‘where students just 
don’t know how to properly use and acknowledge 
sources.”” However, ignorance does not exempt one 
from penalty. Inadvertent offenders are given failing, 
or at least lower grades on plagiarized assignments, he 
said. ‘Journalists have to be more conscious of the 
rules of fair play because they are constantly working 
with words.” 

Dr. John Hughes, assistant professor of political 
science, takes a slightly different approach. ‘‘All 
plagiarism is plagiarism,’’ regardless of intent. 
“Students are sophisticated enough to know when 
they are stealing someone else’s material,’’ he said. 
“How does one accidentally crib?”’ 

O’Brien disagreed. ‘‘I can’t see anyone sitting down 
and saying ‘Oh boy, I’m going to plagiarize.’ I don’t 
think students are stupid enough to try and get away 
with something like that, especially in their junior and 
senior years.” 


But ignorance is no defense against plagiarism in the 
political science department, according to Wilson. 
Every political science student receives a copy of the 
department’s policy against plagiarism and cheating, 
he said. That policy states that a grade of ‘‘0’ will be 
issued on assignments where such ethical violations 
have taken place. 

“To be forewarned is to be forearmed,’’ Wilson said. 
By letting students know ahead of time that such acts 
will not be tolerated, Wilson believes the department 
has successfully cut down on the number of plagiarism 
violations. ‘‘I’ve had to deal with less than five cases in 
ten years,”’ he said. 

Dr. Frank Clary, associate professor of English, also 
takes a ‘‘preventative rather than punitive’ approach to 
plagiarism. Before assigning papers, he lectures 
students about the meaning of plagiarism and its con- 
sequences. ‘‘My explanations have a moral thrust,” he 
said. If a student still chooses to plagiarize, “‘I view it 
as a large and immoral move.”’ 

Clary believes that each instructor has the respon- 
sibility to explain plagiarism, and its consequences, 
before assigning written work. ‘‘Many teachers assume 
that students know how to write term papers and cite 
sources properly,” he said. ‘“‘But my experience in 
teaching freshmen [in College Writing] indicates that 
students are coming from high school with very little 
writing experience.”’ 

“People are not asked to write enough in education,” 
Raquier agreed. As a result, they panic and sometimes 
end up plagiarizing on term papers. Some teachers 
avoid assigning term papers to avoid the problem, he 
said. 

Raquier said that a suggestion to assign at least one 
term paper in every course was greeted as a “kinky” 
idea’’ in a recent faculty meeting. 

Other faculty members were-confidant that the new 
emphasis on communication skills in the recently revis- 
ed core curriculum proposal would help alleviate the 
problem of poor writing skills. The new curriculum re- 
quirements, approved by the college board of trustees 
last weekend, will take effect with the graduating class 


of 1986. 


“The key to writing well is writing often,” Bolduc 
said. ‘‘Plagiarism is more likely to occur when students . 
are not comfortable with their writing skills.” 

Other measures for preventing plagiarism suggested 
by faculty members included: mandatory non-credit 
courses in writing and study skills, requiring research 
papers in all freshman concentrator courses, a college- 
wide definition of plagiarism, and more interim 
meetings between the instructor and student when 
research papers are assigned. 

Wilson speculated that plagiarism occurs less at St. 
Michael’s College than at other, larger schools. “It’s 
the greater student-teacher contact’’ afforded by a 
small school, he explained. 

However, St. Michael’s will never know just how 
much plagiarism does go on, as long as cases are han- 
dled individually at the student-teacher level. 
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Tanique brings ‘tropical sun’ to Burlington 


by Jim Kenyon 

The potted palm trees, with 
their floppy green leaves, are 
tucked away in each corner 
while the high-backed wicker 
chairs are scattered through- 
out. The plush red carpet is an 
instant eye-catcher and to one 
side a round coffee table dis- 
plays the latest issues of Roll- 
ing Stone magazine. 

It’s a convincing sight, all 
melting together to give the 
room a youthful look. 

But that really shouldn’t sur- 
prise any visitors because this 
is Tanique, Burlington’s lone 
tanning salon and official 
winter residence for certified 
sun worshipers. 

For Tanique’s owner and 
operator, Gwen Kehoe, and the 
hundreds of her satisfied cus- 

“ tomers, the tanning salon repre- 
sents the closest thing to a 
tropical paradise that Burling- 
ton has to offer this time of 
year. 

It’s the answer for those tan- 
ning enthusiasts who either 
don’t have the time or money to 
sneak away to a warm climate. 

Or is it? 

Tanning salons, more than 
1,000 of them currently operat- 


ing in the United States, have . 


their critics. Leading the 
assault are the nation’s derma- 
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tologists who are concerned * to try something like this. But I 
' think they can see now that 
there was a market for a tan- 
ning salon in Burlington.” 
Since Kehoe opened her tan- 


‘with the potential hazards to 


the skin tanning salons involve. 

“Every person who steps into 
a tanning booth is taking a 
gamble,” said Dr. Richard 
Baughman, a prominent derma- 
tologist at the Dartmouth 
College-Hitchcock Medical 
Center in Hanover, N.H. “I try 
to look at the suntanning parlor 
phenomenon in the overall con- 
text of sun damage generally.” 

“People can take that cal- 
culated risk as long as they are 
informed of the potential health 
problems tanning salons may 
be associated with,’”’ added 
Baughman, who has served on 
task-force studies about the ef- 
fects of light on the human skin 
for the American Academy of 
Dermatology. 

Despite the disapproval of 
dermatologists, tanning salons 
have become a hot spot in 
America’s youth-orientated 
society. 

Burlington has been no ex- 
ception. 

“As a college town, Burling- 
ton has a great mix of people 
and is a tremendous communi- 
ty to start any kind of 
business,” said Kehoe, while 
sipping on a Dr. Pepper behind 
the front desk of Tanique. ‘‘Peo- 
ple were skeptical at first and 
my friends thought I was crazy 
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’ ning salon in downtown Bur- 


lington last December, the busi- 
ness has served more: than 
1,000 customers. She said 
about 95 percent of them seem 
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“to be happy with the results 
Tanique has produced, con- 
sidering many customers have 
signed up for more than one 
10-session, $30 package. 


Another indication ot the suc- 
cess Kehoe has enjoyed can be 
seen in her opening last fall of 
another Tanique in Essex Junc- 
tion. 

“At first Tanique was a dirty 
word,” Kehoe said. ‘People 
were very private about coming 
here at first and they didn’t 
want any of their friends to 
kuow. But as soon as their 
friends started talking about it 
people began coming out of the 
closet and admitting they went 
to Tanique.” 

Althought indoor tanning is 
basically a cosmetic sport, the 
tanning salon industry itself is 
a serious business. A tanning 
booth costs about $3,000 and 
Tanique in Burlington has four 
of them while the Essex Junc- 
tion center operates two. 

Why do people go to tanning 
salons? 

“I went to Tanique last 
spring just before going to 
Florida for vacation because I 
didn’t want to burn or get sick 
from the sun,” explained a Uni- 
versity of Vermont senior. 

“I think it also gave me a 
good base tan and I’ll probably 
go back this spring,” she add- 
ed 


If people are expecting a 
deep, dark tan, Kehoe is quick 
to point out that artificial tan- 
ning isn’t the answer. Accord- 
ing to Kehoe, tanning salons 
are ‘ideal’ for people looking 
for a base tan before heading 
south for vacation. 

“‘Around Christmas time and 
between. March and April are 
our busy seasons. Business is 
only really slow from July to 
September, but I have to admit 
it’s a lot more seasonal than I 
first anticipated,” Kehoe ex- 
plained. 

“Tanning salons can give 
people a glow and when people 
look good I think they tend to 
be in a better mood,” she added. 

The most publicized hazard 
concerning sun tanning, 
whether it be under a tanning 
booth’s ultraviolet lights or out- 
doors, is skin cancer. 

While most forms of skin can- 
cer are not fatal, the U.S. De- 
partment of Health and Human 
Services claims that skin cancer 
is responsible for an estimated 
6,500 to 7,500 deaths in this 
country each year. 

The American Academy of 
Dermatology issued a report 
following a study it did last 


January on suntan salons. 
Although the report was un- 
favorable toward tanning 
salons, it did not make any 
direct link between them and in- 
crease in skin cancer cases. 

“Tanning for cosmetic pur- 
poses is not a safe or innocuous 
procedure. Such exposure does 
indeed damage the skin in the 
same manner as the rays from 
the sun. Thus such injury will - 
add to what ever damage is 
done by the sun itself,” the 
group’s report stated. 

Dermatologists have long 
warned patients about the 
dangers involved in suntan- 
ning, not so much because it 
may lead to skin cancer, but it 
hastens the skin’s aging pro 
cess. 

“The chances of getting skin 
cancer from going to a tanning 
salon are pretty remote, but 
you also have to consider the 
aging process and premature 
wrinkling of the skin,’’ Baugh- 
man said. 

While dermatologists are con- 
cerned with the adverse effects 
of the sun, some of them are 
sending patients with severe 
cases of acne and psoriasis to 
Tanique. 

And since many people today 
desire a year-round tan, Kehoe 
thinks that it is better if they 
do it in a controlled environ- 
ment. 

“We have a different pro- 
gram for each customer and 
people either do it our way or 
they don’t do it at all,” Kehoe 
said. ‘‘Overexposure is the key 
— almost anything can be bad 
for you if it’s done in excess. In 
here we make sure people don’t 
overdo it.”’ 

“Before I opened the busi- 
ness I talked to several der- 
matologists and I never ex- 
pected their golden seal of ap- 
proval,” she added. 

Tanning salons have been ap- 
proved by the Food and Drug 
Administration and must meet 
a safety code. Among the re- 
quirements are that goggles be 
worn in the booths and that 
there be an operator outside the 
booth controlling the lamp’s 
timer. 

Both Baughman and Dr. W. 
Landon Dennison, a Burlington 
dermatologist and UVM clini- 
cal medicine professor, view 
tanning salons as “frivolous.” 
However, both are against the 
government stepping in and 
putting tanning salons out of 
business. 

“I’m an anti-regulationist,” 
Dennison said. ‘‘We have too 
many government restrictions 
placed on our lives as it is and 
we don’t need another one. I’m 
confident education will do the 
job. Every chance I get I try to 
explain to people the risks in- 
volved with tanning.” 

“Dermatologists have been 
banging their heads against the 
wall for a long time about the 
dangers of getting too much 
sun,” he said. “‘It seemed peo- 
ple were just starting to get the 
message when the tanning ~ 
salons came along and set us 
back.” 

Baughman also agrees that 
advocating the banning of tan- 
ning salons would be a step in 
the wrong direction. 

“T think they are silly, but 
people also smoke and drink 
and that is bad for them, so this 
is nothing new,” he said. 

The health hazards associ- 
ated with tanning salons and 
exposure to sunlight in general 
vary for each individual. Every 
person can tolerate different 
amounts of sunlight 








Nelson Way leaps above UVM defensemen while driving for the 
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net in last Wednesday’s game. The Knights fell to the Catamounts 


65-64. (David Walsh Photo) 
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Sports 
Women’s Invitational 
tourney begins tonight 


by Judy Valente 

Tuning up for its Fourth An- 
nual Invitational Tournament 
this weekend, the St. Michael’s 
women’s basketball team raced 
past Plymouth State in a lop- 
sided, 80-54 victory at the Ross 
Sports Center. 

Tonight, in the opening round 
of a two-day event, the women 
cagers will face Russell Sage 
College at 8:30 p.m. in the se- 
cond half of a twin-bill. In a 6:30 
p.m. contest, St. Joseph’s of 
Maine will battle Franklin 
Pierce College. Saturday will 
feature consolation and cham- 
pionship games, beginning at 
6:30 p.m. Last year, St. 
Michael’s was defeated by 
Vanier College in the champion- 
ship round. 

Monday’s victory upped St. 
Michael’s seasonal mark to 
14-4. It also helped offset a 
66-56 loss suffered Saturday at 


_ Assumption College in Worces- 


ter, Mass. Assumption College 
jumped out to a quick 12-0 lead, 
and had built up a 49-19 bulge 
by halftime. Kathy O’Neil 
tallied 23 points, and 


packcourt-mate Kim Corey 
tossed in 20, but it wasn’t 
enough to counter the well- 
balanced scoring attack dis- 
played by Assumption. 

St. Michael’s put the ball in 
the hoop much better against 
Plymouth, as the Purple 
Knights had five players hit 
double figures. O’Neil led all 
scorers with 26 points, but, ac- 
cording to coach Sue Duprat, 
the most pleasant surprise was 
sophomore Bidget Lyons. 
Lyons came off the bench in the 
first half, when starting for- 
ward Jill Hackett drew her 
third personal foul, and went 
four-for-five from the field and 
three-for-four from the line for a 
career-high 11 points. ‘‘‘Jet’ 
sure played super for us 
tonight,”’ Duprat said. ‘‘Not only 
offensively, but defensively.’’ 

The transition game is impor- 
tant to Duprat. “We want to 
play them up and down the 
court, especially in the tourna- 
ment,”’ she said. 

In the first half, the lead see- 
sawed back and forth after 


O'Neil laid-in the first two on a 


- 


breakaway off the tap. Ply- 
mouth took its only lead at the 
five-minute mark, 25-23, but a 
free throw and a nice Corey 
steal for an easy lay-up gave St. 
Michael’s a lead it never relin- 
quished. Before halftime, St. 
Michaels’ reeled off 11 points to 
gain a 36-29 edge. 

Plymouth opened the second 
half shooting, while St. 
Michael’s had trouble finding 
the hoop. The visitors got two 
quick baskets and held the 
Knights scoreless for three 
minutes, but forward Dawn 
Stanger broke the drought at 
17:05 with a good move inside 
for a basket. This sparked the 
St. Michael’s offensive unit, 
which extended its lead down 
the stretch. Hackett put the 
women cagers up by 20 with 
two minutes left, giving her 11 
points for the night. Stanger 
also tossed in 11 points, and 
Corey 10. 

“It was a much better game 
than the score indicates. Hope- 
fully, this weekend, we can put 
together another 80-point ef- 
fort,’”” Duprat said. 


Knights defeat Assumption to snap 15-year jinx 


by Gavin Keefe 

The Purple Knights men’s 
basketball team returned to its 
early season form this past 
week, but only came away with 
a split of their two games. 

It had been 15 years since the 
Knights had defeated Assump- 
tion College, but the Knights 
came away with a rare road win, 
76-66, last Saturday. 

The Knights beat Assump- 
tion with a strong team effort 
and errorless performance 
down the stretch. The match 
was not decided until the final 
_ minutes of play, when the Niki- 
tas brothers, Dan and Chris, 
combined for five points and ex- 
tended a slim 67-62 margin toa 
save 10 point lead. 

For the second consecutive 


Happy 


game, the Knights shot well 
from the floor. St. Michael’s 
climbed to a 35-30 lead at the 
halfway mark in the game. As- 
sumption battled back in the se- 
cond half to pull within one, 
59-58, with seven minutes re- 
maining. 

Coach Steve Antrim then 
ordered his team into the circle 
delay offense, an offense which 
has backfired in other games. 
But the lineup of Dan and Chris 
Nikitas, Nelson Way, Jim Peys 
and Joel May ran it beautifully, 
and the Knights finished as the 
victor. 

A balanced scoring attack 
was led by May with 14 points. 
Dan Nikitas tossed in 12 
points, and Mike Olivieri hit for 
11 points and played a fine 


game in the rebounding depart- 
ment, Peys, Way and Steve 
Bourke all contributed 10 
points each. 

An inspirational team travel- 
ed across town to the Universi- 
ty of Vermont on Feb. 11 and 
narrowly defeated, 65-64. It 
was a tough loss for the 
Knights, who played one of 
their finest games of the 
season. 

Coach Steve Antrim felt that 
the team had to control the 
boards against the bigger UVM 
squad in order to have a chance 
to win the game. The team did 
just that, outrebounding their 
opponents 31-21. St. Michael’s 
had two chances in the final 
minute to win the game. 

Down by one with 40 seconds 
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left, the Knights gained control 
of the ball. The team worked 
the ball up court to Joel May, 
whose jumper from the corner 
was shy of the mark. — 

SMC was forced to foul, 


_ UVM failed to convert on the 


shot and St. Michael’s had one 
last chance. The Knight’s last 
hope was ended when the ball 
was knocked away from Bourke 
with 10 seconds left, and UVM 
ran out the clock. 

The first half was dead even. 
The teams were deadlocked at 
32 when the buzzer sounded to 
end the half. St. Michael’s 
Olivieri was the dominant force 
in the half. He scored 12 points 
and hauled down 10 rebounds. 

Neither team was able to gain 
control of the game in the se- 





PRICE INCLUDES: 


Limited Space 





BERMUDA 


FROM ONLY $279.00 plus 15% tax and service 
MARCH-APRIL Weekly Saturday Departures 


e Roundtrip jet transportation from Boston or N.Y. 
e 8 days/7 nights accommodations 
e Round-trip transfers from airport 
All taxes and gratuities (except 5.00 BDA tax) 
Full breakfast and dinner (hotel package) 
Fully-equipped kitchenettes 
College week activities 

Plus Exclusive 
¢ Welcome Party with Bermuda Strollers 
e Free Beer and Souvenirs 
Admission to Night Clubs and more 


Mail $25.00 Deposit To: 


Adventures In Travel 
1200 Post Road East 
Westport, Conn. 06880 


or write or call for brochure and information (203) 226-7421 


cond stanza. Bourke’s aim was 
true in the half, as he hit on 
shots from the floor to keep the 
Knights within striking dis- 
tance. The closing minutes were 
tense, as both teams fought for 
the lead. St. Michael’s was 
unable to come up with the 
clutch basket in the closing 
seconds, and the game ended 
with a disappointed defeat for 
the Knights. 

The Knights hit on 59 percent 
of their shots from the floor in 
the game. Bourke sank eight of 
10 from the floor, and he finish- 
ed with 17 points. UVM’s Mike 
Evelti lead all scorers with 18 
points. 

St. Michael’s finishes up its 
season on the road with two 
games next week. 
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Gym staff concerned 
over equipment thefts 


by John Noetzel 

A 30-pound dumbbell was 
stolen from the weight room at 
the Ross Sports Center Mon- 
day night, Feb. 9, said Zafir 
Bludevich, assistant athletic 
director. 

Bludevich said the thief prob- 
ably was a student, since at 
night there is someone checking 
ID’s at the front of the gym. “‘I 
would have to say it was some- 
one associated with the school, 
because those are the only peo- 
ple we allow in now,” Bludevich 
said. 

As to how the piece of equip- 
ment was removed from the 
weight room, Bludevich said he 
assumed ‘‘someone slipped it 
into their bag and walked out 
the gym with it. It’s probably 
in someone’s room right now,” 
Bludevich said, ‘which would 
be foolish, since the thief would 
be in a world of trouble if any- 
one ever found out.” 

Over the past three years 
other gym equipment has been 
stolen. This includes full sets of 
10-, 15- and 20-pound dumb- 
bells, plus an easy-curl bar. 
“Half of the dumbbells that we 
had at one time have been 
stolen,’’ Bludevich said. 

A gym door was chain-bolted 
because a number of 30-, 40- 
and 45-pound plates were stolen 
last year. ‘‘We felt someone 
walked right out that door with 
them,” Bludevich said. 

Bludevich was ‘‘annoyed and 
upset” at the theft because an 
identical piece won’t be ordered 
until next year, when the new 


budget is made out. ‘‘It’s unfor- 
tunate that we're living in a 
society where people are com- 
pelled to steal things,” Blude- 
vich said. ‘‘I’m disappointed in 
the fact that it’s one person 
ruining it for a lot of other peo- 
ple.” 

There are staff members pres- 
ent in the weight room during 
the day, showing students the 
proper way of lifting weights. It 
is at night, when there is no 
coverage, that the thefts take 
place. 

To combat the problem, start- 
ing last Monday night, there 
will be a work-study student 
watching the weight room to 
prevent anyone from taking the 
equipment, Bludevich said. 
“We already have someone 
watching both locker rooms, 
making sure that wallets aren’t 
stolen. This has also been a 
problem in the past.” 

Athletic Director Edward 
Markey, said he was concerned 
by the fact that students utiliz- 
ing the facilities are being 
penalized by the irresponsible 
acts of the thieves. ‘‘It’s unfair 
to the rest of the students, who 
are deprived of the use of the 
‘equipment,’ Markey said. 

Markey also said he feels stu- 
dents should help control the 
use of the facilities and equip- 
ment. ‘If students see someone 
misusing the facilities,’’ 
Markey said, ‘‘they have an ob- 
ligation to help each other by 
reporting the individual. This 
will keep everything in place 
and in good shape.” 


intramural Schedule 


Monday, February 23 


Men’s Basketball — ‘A’ League — Ross Sport Center 


MAD vs. Staff, 6:00 


Men’s Basketball — ‘B’ League — Ross Sport Center 
E.A. Zealots vs. Flatlanders, 7:00 


Senior XI vs. GE I, 8:00 


The Team vs. Running Bare, 8:15 
Omega-SFCL vs. Sigma I, 9:00 
MDF vs. Flatlanders, 9:15 


Women’s Basketball — Ross Sport Center 


Finals, 4:15 


Men’s Poly-hockey — North Campus Gym 


Playoffs 


Women’s Poly-hockey — North Campus Gym 


Playoffs 









foes 


: Save up to 75%...NOW! 











SMC’s Bill Ferig digs for the puck before a Curry ollege goaltender last Monday night. The team 
traveled south for a weekend road trip to play Franklin Pierce College Saturday night and Curry on Mon- 
day. The Knights beat both teams 40-2 and 7-1 respectively. (David Walsh Photo) 


Super teams compete for title 


by Mark Kendall 

The St. Michael’s intramural 
department is sponsoring a 
weekly round-robin racquetball 
tournament to be held each Fri- 
day afternoon for the duration 
of the semester. The tourney 
will be held from 1 to 4 p.m. on 
the facilities of the Racquet’s 
Edge in Essex Junction. 

Free racquetball clinics will 
be held every Friday afternoon 
in conjunction with the tourna- 
ments. All are invited to attend, 
however if your name is placed 
on the intramural racquetball 
challenge ladder, you are entitl- 
ed to a $1 discount on court 
time. 

There will also be a monthly 
challenge ladder tournament 
for all participants who wish to 
enter. All students are encour- 
aged to participate in this 
event. Any further questions on 
the racquetball event should be 
referred to Zaf Bludevich at the 
Ross Sports Center. 

Due to poor weather and bad 
skiing conditions, the cross- 
country ski races have been 
moved ahead to the weeks of 
Wednesday, Feb. 25 and Wed- 
nesday, March 11. All are in- 
vited to participate in skiing 
the two-mile course. 


The E 
save up to 75% 
on Alpine gear! 


It’s true! Save up to 75% on boots... up to50% 
on skis... up to 50% on winter clothing... up to 25% 


The intramural playoff pic- 
ture is clearing up now with on- 
ly a little time left to gain 
berths in both poly-hockey and 
basketball. MAD and Molson 
have solid holds on the ‘A’ 
league berths while Zeta, Staff, 
and Smilin’ Joe all are fighting 
for a crack at the top of the 
playoff heap.’ 

The men’s ‘B’ league race is a 
fight for the top between four 
super teams: Sigma I (8-0), NU 













§ Place 














Name 
i Jeanne Hammond 
2 Beth Boudah 
3 Susan McGuire 
4 Patty Douglas 
5 Anne Moriarity 
6 Caroline Kearnis 
uy Robin Kelly 
8 Marie Lourat © 
9 Peggy Thompson 
10 Moniza Frank 
11 Kathy Rupright 
12 Mimi Burke 
13 Ann Campbell 
14 Sue Burke 

















off on bindings and poles... AND MORE! 


\ at i 


Women’s R 


Get 


(7-1), GE I (7-1), and MAD (7-3). 
A similar race exists in the 
men’s ‘B’ league off-campus 
division between two undefeat- 
eds: TIS (6-0)d and E.A. Zealots 
(5-0), Tennis Team (9-1), and the 
Rough Riders (5-1). 

Lambda boasts undefeated 
records in both women’s 
basketball and poly-hockey and 
is a solid favorite to cop the 
championship in each of those 
sports. 







acketball 

Address 

201 Hodson 

159 E. Allen St., Winooski 

411 Lyons x2489 

409 Lyons 

405 Ryan 

458 Ryan 

455 Ryan 

132 Rivermount Tr., Burl. 
863-3638 

607 Dalton Dr. #10 655-3590 

Box 15, Williston 878-3284 

St. Mike’s Staff «2453 

607 Dalton Dr. #10 655-3590 

350 Spear Apt. #22 658-4967 

607 Dalton Dr. #10 655-3590 







The Downhill Edge 


Free Parking 
65 Main St. ¢ Burlington * 662-2882 * Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9; Sat. 95 
At. 17 & German Flats Ad. * Waltstieid * 496-3887 * Everyday 8:30-5:30 


